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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


United Nations: Greece (pp. 5, 6) 


‘DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


The blood of the ancient Greeks has been mixed with 
many peoples to make the modern Greeks. Common to 
both ancient and modern Greeks is the desire to be inde- 
pendent. In 1820 the Greeks threw off the yoke of Turkish 
rule, but became the center of clashing Russian, British and 
German interests in the Balkans. During World War II 
the Greeks surprised the world by driving out the Italian 
Army. The land was soon overrun by Nazis but guerrilla 
resistance continued. Devastation wrought during the war 


‘has created enormous problems of reconstruction compli- 


cated by continued conflict of Russian and British interests. 


A LESSON PLAN 
AIM 


To have pupils understand the background of Greek 
history which gave rise to the great problem facing Greece 
and the world today. 


ASSIGNMENT 


1. Explain the part played by each of the following in 
modern Greek history: (a) Turks; (b) Germans; (c) British; 
{d) United States; (e) (EAM); (f) Venizelos; (g) George 
I. 

2. What evidence have we of the rivalry of the great 
powers in Greece during the 19th and 20th centuries? 


PROCEDURE 
Use of map in Scholastic; possible wall map; socialized 
fecitation. 


MOTIVATION ’ 
In a book containing 5,000 quotations there is one section 


"headed: “The Glory that was Greece.” To what glory was 


the poet, Edgar Allan Poe, referring when he wrote that 


A famous line? 


PIVOTAL QUESTIONS 


/ 1. What evidence is there that the tradition of independ- 


ence never died among the Greeks? (Resistance to Turks, 
Germans, Italians in last 150 years.) 

2. If you were a Greek school boy, how would you feel 
towards Germany? (Destruction in Greece has been great; 
starvation is widespread; great loss of life resulted from 
resistance to Nazi invasion.) x 

3. President Truman has asked Congress for $350 mil- ~ 
lion to aid relief work in Greece and elsewhere. Are you 
willing that a share of our taxes go to Greece? Defend your 
answer. 

4, Greece has been described as a buffer state between 
East and West. What does this mean? (Russian and British 
influence is seeking supremacy in the Balkans. Greece is 
an area in which clashing forces are at work.) 


APPLICATION 


The war’s end gave rise to tremendous problems fn na- 
tions freed from Nazi domination and destruction, Illustrate 
the truth of this statement by reference to the problems of 
Greece. 


ACTIVITY 

Interview your parents, Tell them that you are studying 
about Greece in school. Ask them whether they favor send- ~ 
ing food, clothes, and machines to Greece at the present 
time. Ask them whether they would be willing to have U, §. 
troops replace British there. Be sure to find out why they 
say yes or no. Report to the class. 


VISUAL AID 


“This Is Greece Today,” 20 min., 16 mm., sound, loan, 
Greek War Relief Association, 221 W. 57th St., N. ¥. C. a 
A camera report on the devastating legacy of Axis occupa-" 
tion and the efforts being made to help the Greek people 

to a better future. 


Curtain Going Up (pp. 10, 11) 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


The motion picture has caused the decline of traveling 
groups of commercial actors. They have been replaced 








COMING NEXT WEEK 
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Frontier in the East! KOREA (Know-Your-World 

Iran: Oi] and‘turmoil] in an ancient land (United 
Nations Series). 

Music and art'in Yourtown (Civics Series). 

“BW” (Bacteriological Warfare). 











local talent organized into community troupes which put 
OM past and present stage plays. In some communities the 
local troupe is being financed by money from the public bud- 
get as part of the recreational expense of the community. 
Yourtown’s community players not only provide entertain- 
ment, but encourage dramatic talent and raise the cultural 


level of the people. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. What is the difference between a community play and 
a@ Broadway play? (Community play is an amateur per- 
formance in which your neighbors participate. Broadway 


play is a professional performance in the drama center of- 


the U. S.) 

2. How did the introduction of motion pictures affect 
commercial troupes of actors? (Audiences preferred the 
movies. ) 

8. What does a community theatre offer the community? 
(Brings the people into contact with the great dramas of 
the past and present; encourages talent.) 

4. If you were planning to form a community theatre 
group in Yourtown, what expenses would you have to pro- 
vide for? (Wages for the play director, technicians; rent for 
theatre; printing costs for tickets and programs; royalties, 
_ 5. Several communities are supporting their theatre 
groups with public funds. Would you be willing to have 
part of your tax money used for supporting a theatre group? 
Defend your answer. 


REFERENCES 


“Our Town Presents,” in Better Homes and Gardens, Sept. 
1946, p. 50. 

Pioneering a People’s Theatre, edited by Archibald Hen- 
derson. U. of North Carolina Press, 1945. 

Curtain Going Up! by Albert McCleery and Carl Glick. 
Pitman Publishing Co., N. Y., Chicago, 1939. 

Theatre Arts Magazine, July 1946 (Yearbook on Com- 
munity theatres.) 

Recreation Magazine, 315 Fourth Ave., N. Y.. has a 
Mmimeographed bibliography of material it has published 
On community theatres. 

Material is available from American National Theatre 
‘and Academy, 139 West 44th St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


‘World Products: Cocoa (pp. 8, 9) 


DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


Cocoa is a native of South America and was enjoyed 
by Indians of Central America one thousand years ago. 


Spanish explorers brought it back to Europe. When the! 
British became interested they transplanted the cocoa tree 7 
to Africa and founded the Great African plantations which ~ 
supply most of the world today. The cocoa beans are 
of two types, both of which thrive in tropical climates when 
protected from the sun. Native labor is used to process the 
beans. There was a shortage of cocoa during the war years 
and it continues to be scarce. U. S. cocoa buyers claim that 
shortages are being created by the policy of the British 
Labor government which controls the supply. 


ASSIGNMENT 
1. Describe the cocoa tree and its fruit. 


2. What role has each of the following played in the de- 
velopment of the cocoa industry? (a) natives of Latin Amer- 
ica; (b) Spaniards; (c) British; (d) natives of Africa; (e) 
United States. 

8. Make a list of products which utilize the cocoa bean. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 


1. How do you explain the fact that cocoa beans were 
used as money by South American natives a thousand years 
ago? (The bean was valuable and was practicable as cur- 
rency because of its size, durability, scarcity, and intrinsic 
value: ) 

2. Why did the Spaniards bring cocoa beans back to 
Europe? (The Spaniards were not colonizers but were 
anxious to profit commercially from what they found in the 
New World. They used the cocoa bean as a stimulant in 
medicine. ) 

3. What role has the native labor of South America and 
Africa played in the development of the cocoa industry? 
(Labor has been cheap and plentiful. There is a great spread 
between the cost of raising the cocoa trees and the price 
of chocolate to the consumer. The British claim that by 
developing the cocoa industry in Africa they have provided 
employment for the natives in a very backward part of the 
world. ) 

4. What evidence is there of clashing economic interests 
in the distribution of the world’s cocoa supply. (The New 
York Cocoa Exchange joined with European purchasers to 
protest the British Control Board’s policies in selling cocoa. 
They claim that the British government monopolizes West 
African cocoa, stifles competition, and sets its own prices. ) 

5. What effect has the availability of cocoa today had on 
the price of candy bars? 


ACTIVITY 


1. Shop in your neighborhood for candy bars. Make a 
list of the different brands of candy bars available. Opposite 
each bar list the weight, selling price in the store, and ~ 
selling price on the wrapper. What does this tell you about 
the cocoa business? Report to the class. 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz 
I. 1. b; 2.b; 3. b; 4. ¢; 5. d; 6. b; 7. a; 8. a; 9. a; 10. b. 
II. Part A—2, 5, 3, 4, 1; Part B—5, 1, 2, 4, 3. 
Ill. 1. F; 2. F; 3. O; 4. F; 5. F; 6. 0; 7. O; 8. O; 9. F; 10. F. 
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Some of the things this 
SUPER BOOK tells you about 
— and for only 25¢ 


If you want.to be a success in High School, 
read this rollicking but wise little book 
of the Facts of High School Life, by Gay 
Head. 







School activities 





Wt’s for boys and girls alike—seniors, 





Keeping up one’s appearance 





juniors, sophomores, freshmen, Doing well in athletic events 






sub-freshmen . .°. and teachers, 





Handling brothers and sisters 





too! It gives straight inside tips High School slang 






on personality and popularity 
. - . the KNOW HOW in 
social matters, school activi- 


Manners in a cafeteria 






What to wear where 













Being popular at dances 






ties, personal appearance, 
and other subjects of major 






How to converse successfully 







Making friends 






interest and importance. 






Duties of host, hostess, guests 





The Title: “Hi There, High Invitations and introductions 


School!” — 48 pages full of 
mirth and good sense, 





Table manners 






Relations with relations 






hilariously illustrated. Sportsmanship 




















How to study 
Developing personality 


MAIL THIS se 
COUPON TODAY 


Scholastic BOOKSHOP, 220 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Order for which please send me ...... copies 
of “Hi There, High School.” Single copies 25¢ 
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Are We Grown Up Enough? 


W ITH the atomic bomb loose in the world, not to mention the _ 


many fears and evils that beset our own national life, worriéd 
Americans are asking themselves: “Can the world ever learn to live 
at peace?” “Can we solve our economic problems without a disas- 
trous breakdown?” “Can we heal our deep_disunities, eliminate our 
hatreds and prejudices before they burst into open violence?” 

These are fair questions and deserve our serious consideration, 
But we have been too much in the habit of going at them from the 
wrong end. Our scientific and mechanical “know-how” has run so 
far ahead of our knowledge of human nature and social problems 
that we are in danger of blowing up the house before we learn 
how to get along with our neighbors. 

That is why, perhaps, our late great President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, said in his last message written not long before the San Fran- 
cisco Conference of the United Nations: “Today we are faced with 
the pre-eminent fact that, if civilization is to survive, we must 
cultivate the science of human relations.” 

Teen-agers are likely to say to themselves: “What difference does 
it make what I do or think? I’m just one lone high school kid, and 
I don’t have any influence. These great problems of national and 
international affairs are settled by a lot of big shots in Washington 
or New York, or London, or Moscow. And they never consult me 
about them.” 

Maybe you could be wrong. Nations, after all, are only huge 
aggregations of human beings. And in the long run governments 
do what their individual citizens want them to do. Public opinion 


polls are the unwritten law of America today. And high school — 


students, even before they can vote, play an important part in 
forming public opinion. e 

Psychiatrists — the doctors who specialize in disorders of the mind 
— have a good answer. Some experts, like Major General G. B. Chis- 
holm, deputy health minister of Canada, and Dr. Edward A. 
Strecker, of the University of Pennsylvania, say that the chief cause 
of our troubles today — not only of our personal troubles, but of 
our social] and international troubles as well — is our lack of “ma- 
turity” as individual human beings. They say that if we want to 
build a prosperous and happy America and a secure and peaceful 
world, the only way we can do it is to have enough mature people 
in enough places throughout the world. 

Well, what is a “mature” person? Of course, it’s not just a person 
who has lived a certain number of years — grown up to the age 
of 18 or 20, and reached a certain stage of physical development. 
The psychiatrists are thinking of other things — of mental and emo- 
tional qualities. They have made up a list of definitions. And by 
their yardsticks, a high school student has just as good a chance 
to be mature as any of his elders. 


The list is too long to boil down in one editorial. But beginning — 


with our next issue, we're going to print a series of six brief discus- 


sions on six important tests which the psychiatrists set up for a” 


“mature” person. Watch for each one of them, and see how you 
score. 


OUR FRONT COVER: Amid the ruins of “the 
glory that was Greece,”” modern Greece is 
near starvation as the result of war and 
civil strife. Greek children, like this young- 
ster of the Peloponnesus gnawing his crust 


of stale bread, are in desperate need (see 
page 5). In the backgroundfthe Parthenon — 
reminds us of a happier time in the long 


Photo; Metropolitan Museum of Art. * 


history of Greece. — International News — 
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FELLOWS! Being able to shoot straight is a lot of 
fun. And the right equipment to help you enjoy 
this keen sport is a Remington Model 513T target 
rifle and Remington ammunition. They're an un- 
beatable combination. Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 
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I think the Boy Dates Girl article in 
the Feb. 24 issue was very good. One 
question was about a boy named Bruce 
who didn’t want to spend every min- 
ute of his time with his girl. The other 
was about an independent girl named 
Sheila. I think these two independent 
teen-agers are the type this world is 
greatly in need of. I think high school 
students should have some social con- 
tacts but, like Bruce and Sheila, they 
ought to be educating themselves in 
more ways than the social graces. 

Sheila is the kind of girl I'd like to 
be, and I think Bruce is the “Ideal 
Boy.” I hope there are more like him. 
Thank you for a fine article which has 
helped me in formulating better stand- 
ards. 7 

Thelma Fait 
Isaac C. Elston High School 
Michigan City, Indiana 


You Please! 


= 2 oe 


Each time I read Boy dates Girl, 
I get more angry at Gay Head. In the 
Feb. 24th issue a girl asked: “How can 
I let him (a boy named Bruce) know 
that no girl likes to play second fiddle 
to a Diesel engine?” Immediately Gay 
Head set to work and made the girl 
feel like a “crumb.” Gay Head wrote: 
“Evidently you want a boy who will al- 
ways be at your beck and call, always 
ready with a compliment and always 
ready to furnish escort service, What 
you want is an ornament!” This is in- 
deed the most insulting paragraph I 
have ever read in any magazine. 
Raymond Sheehan 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


— 2 - 


It is imperative that Gay Head help 
me. In her Feb. 24th Boy dates Girl, 
there was a question about an inde- 
pendent girl named Sheila. I have a 
girl named Sheila, and this question 
fits perfectly with my own troubles. 
Everyone in my class thinks I wrote 
the question. Could Gay Head please 
write me a letter stating that I did not 
submit the question? 

John Weight 
Ravenna (Nebraska) High School 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: The 
question about. Sheila did not come 
from John Weight, but from a student 
in Mississippi. We always try to print 
questions that suggest the problems of 
many students. But we had no idea 
Sheila, the Independent, was such a 
“universal” character. 


9, Say What i 
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" UNITED NATIONS SERIES 


“In a little village called Malandiron live 713 people, of 
whom 180 are children. Most of the people, including the 
children, have malaria, no shoes, few clothes except rags, 
and very little food. Yet it is a lucky village, for only nine 
buildings out of 145 were totally destroyed by the Germans 
in World War II. Among the buildings destroyed is the 
village school. So the 130 children have had no school for 
five years, and they can neither read nor write. Even if 
they had a school building, they have no paper, pencils, 
blackboards, benches, chalk, or books.” 

So writes a member of UNRRA (United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration) who has tramped into 
the mountains of Greece with food for famished peasants. 

Supplies from UNRRA literally saved the lives of those 
Greeks who survived the second World War. But UNRRA 
is now ending its work. 

Two and a half years after its liberation from the Nazis, 
Greece today is still the hungriest nation in Europe. Nutri- 
tion experts say that 2,200 calories (food energy units) a 
day is the minimum for health. The average Greek gets only 
800 calories daily —a starvation diet. Eighty-five per cent 
of the children are in the early stages of tuberculosis. 

Greece’s need is as desperate as ever. With the end of 
UNRRA, there exists no international relief agency with offi- 
cial standing. War-ravaged nations must depend on direct 
aid from those countries able and willing to send supplies. 
President Truman has asked Congress for $350,000,000 as 
the United States’ share in relief work for Greece and else- 
where. Britain, Canada, and some Latin-American countries 
may also help. The Greek government is asking U.N.’s Inter- 
national Emergency Children’s Fund for food for all the 
three million Greek children. The Greek War Relief organi- 
zation in America has begun raising funds for food for 
Greece. The fate of the Greek nation may be at stake in 
the question of food for the next year or two. 


Poverty, War, and Unrest 


“The glory that was Greece” never included much ma- 
terial comfort. The ungrateful soil puts forth the smallest 
crop yield in Europe. Wheat, olives, figs, grapes, and tobacco 
—enough for some export trade — thrive on the plains of 
eastern Macedonia, Thrace, and central Thessaly. But else- 
where peasants scrape a bare living from the mountainous 
land. In “normal” times, Greece imports one-fourth of its 
food. Mineral deposits are not well developed, and there 
are few industries. 

To this poor country, World War II brought ruin. Food 
imports were cut off, the few railroads destroyed, and half 
the farm animals killed. The Germans wrecked Greece’s 





_ merchant marine, one of the finest in Europe. 


GREECE 


EWIROPE’S HUNGRIEST STATE 





















Press 


Now Greek fights Greek: a guerrilla. 





Association, Ine, 


Hungry men are restless and. discontented men. Now 
Greece is torn by civil war. The, shadows of larger issues 
fall over the warring factions. Wij] Russia dominate all the 
Balkans, or will Greece stay under its traditional British in- 
fluence? As has happened often in the past, Greece is again 
a buffer between East and West. 

Greece is about as big as New York State. Its population : 
(7,200,000) is about the size of New York City. But geog- 
raphy has made this little country the “cockpit of the 
Aegean.” Control of Greece and its islands — the “stepping 
stones of the Aegean” — has often been the key to control 
of the Eastern Mediterranean. Northern Greece is a gate- 
way to the Dardanelles on the east, and to the Danube 
(by way of the Vardar valley) on the northwest (see map). 


Greeks of the “Golden Age” 


Ancestors of the ancient Greeks were the Ionians and 
Dorians. These barbarians from the north swept over the 
Greek peninsula more than 3,000 years ago. They con- 
quered the highly developed civilization of Crete, where 
they found massive palaces with expert plumbing, and pot- 
tery decorated with patterns still copied by dress designers. 

The alert Greek tribes learned fast from their more ad- 
vanced neighbors. About the fifth century B.C., their cul- 
ture flowered so brilliantly that the Western world has 
felt the effect ever since. 

The Athenians in particular gave us buildings, sculpture, 
drama, and philosophy that are among the lasting treasures 
of mankind. Greek inquiries into medicine have had wide 
influence. You may have read in school the poetry of Homer. 
Many schools still teach the language of the ancient Greeks, 
If you like sports, you know of the “Olympic Games,” which 
are modeled upon the Olympic Games of the Greeks. 

We owe to Athens, too, the idea of democracy (a word 
which comes from the Greek word “demos,” meaning “the - 
people”). In the time of Pericles, the citizens of Athens prob 
ably shared more directly in government than any people 
since that time. But we should not forget that this “demoe- 
racy” was based on slavery. There were far more slaves in 
Athens than citizens. 

Greece, playing its role of buffer against the East, turned 
back Persian invasions, But, brave as they were, the little 




























city-states of Greece lost their independence when they fell 
to fighting among themselves. They were conquered by a 
New and rising power, Macedonia. 

The culture of Athens did not die. On the contrary, Alex- 
ander the Great of Macedonia and his successors spread 
Greek culture as far as India. The Romans, who overran 
Greece in the first century B.C., studied under Greek 
teachers. 

Rome fell, but the eastern half of its empire, Byzantium, 
lived on as the storehouse of Greek culture. Even after the 
Turks destroyed the Byzantine Empire in 1453, the Greek 
tongue remained the language of trade in the eastern Medi- 
terranean area. Greek scholars, fleeing from the Turks, 
brought the priceless heritage of Greece to western Europe, 
and helped rouse the European mind to its “Renaissance.” 

The blood of the ancient Greeks has been mixed with 
that of many peoples to make the modern Greeks. But the old 
Greek tradition of freedom never died. In the 1820s, the 
Greeks rebelled against. their Turkish overlords, and won 
independence. 

After the first World War, in which Greece was a center 
of intrigue by both sides, Greece unsuccessfully invaded 
Turkey. As a result, the large Greek population along the 
Aegean coast of Asiatic Turkey was moved to Macedonia 





















and Thrace. The change helped Greece, for the immig tf 1 


developed wheat and textile production in Thrace. 

In 1933 a revolt drove out Venizelos, premier of the re- 
public, and led to a monarchy under the present. king, 
George II. Dictatorship under General Metaxas followed. 

In the second World War, Greece’s colorfully-dressed sol- 
diers surprised the world by chasing back Italian invaders. 
In 1941 Greece was overrun by the Nazi steamroller. Greek 
guerrillas never stopped fighting the Germans. Now, long 
after the liberation, Greece is stil] at war. Greek fights Greek, 

EAM, a war-time union of “leftist” Greeks, has never ac- 
cepted the vote by which Greece in 1946 restored the mon- 
archy. EAM calls *he government “fascist.” The government 
(a coalition of all parties except the socialists and EAM) 
claims that EAM is dominated by communists. 

ELAS, the guerrilla army of EAM, fought the Germans 
during the Nazi occupation. It fought the British after the 
liberation of Greece. Now it fights the Greek government. 

The Greek government claims that communist-dominated 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria are aiding EAM in the hope of 
grabbing Greek territory. Bulgaria has long sought an out- 
let to the Aegean Sea through Thrace. A United Nations 
committee has been sent to investigate whether Yugoslavia 
and Bulgaria are interfering in Greece’s internal affairs. 
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Greece and its islands dominate the Aegean (at lower right, the Dodecanese, recently regained from Italy). 
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Digests of Important Articles in Current Periodicals 


These articles were selected to present diverse opinions and 
to stimulate further reading. The points of view they present 
are not necessarily those of Scholastic Magazines. 


The U. S. Does a Job 


By Herrymon Maurer 
Fortune, March, 1947 


What will Japan be like 10 years from now? Peace in 
Asia may depend on the answer to that $64 “poser.” 

According to Mr. Maurer, the American occupation has 
given the Japs a jolt that may change the Japanese way of 
life from the ground up. Some signs of a new spirit are: 

School books really teach history and civics, instead of 
Empire propraganda. Tenant farmers are getting help to 
buy land. Four million industrial workers have joined unions. 

Japanese treat their new freedom in strange ways. Labor 
shows its discontent with working conditions by strange 
“demonstrations.” For instance, train engineers blew their 
whistles, all together, for one minute; actors in a theatre 
went through their whole play in pantomime. 

There are more than 1,000 political parties. And there 
are “splits” even in the Communist party, which was only 
large enough to elect six of the 466 members of the Diet 
(Japan’s national legislature). 

SCAP (the occupation organization) struggles bravely to 
let the Japanese know what democracy is all about. Mr. 
Maurer says that our officials stand back most of the time 
in order to let the confused Japanese learn to run their own 
political life in the new channels. 


Table Tennis Is Tops! 


By Patricia Feldman 
Seventeen, March, 1947 


Q. What’s the difference between “ping-pong” and “table 
tennis’? A. There isn’t any. 

The double-talk about the name of this popular indoor 
sport resulted from the rivalry a few years ago of the 
American Ping Pong Association and the American Table 
Tennis Association. Each used to run a national tourna- 
ment. Today the (non-commercial) United States Table 
Tennis Association runs the whole show. “Table tennis” is 
the game’s formal title. 

Half a century ago England went wild over table tennis. 
There were ping-pong parlors, ping-pong parties, and even 
ping-pong songs. Then the game went out of style as fast 
as mah jong and miniature golf. Table tennis made its 
comeback after an Englishman named ‘Goode invented the 
tubber-faced racket which gives the player real control over 
the ball. 





* 


What Is the “Right to Work’? : 
(A debate between representatives of capital and labor) 
The Rotarian, March, 1947 — 


One of the biggest labor issues facing America today,is 
the “closed shop” (organized labor prefers to call it the 
“union shop”). When a union and a company have signed 
a “closed shop” contract, only members of that union can — 
work for that company. 

Frank P. Fenton, director of organization for the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, says that this type of limit on the — 
“right to, work” is necessary. Hé argues as follows: In @ — 
union shop, wages and working conditions are better than 
it a non-union shop. These gains were made by the union 
as a group. They cannot be kept if non-unionists are allowed 
to come into the shop, for non-unionists will work for less 
than the union rate of pay when work is scarce, This forces 
down all wages. So the group suffers from the acts of ir- 
responsible individuals. 

Ira Mosher, a past president of the National Association _ 
of Manufacturers, replies: “Where the closed shop prevails, 
men belonging to the ‘wrong’ union, or to no union, are 
automatically barred from work in a given factory. Keep this — 
up and the right to work would vanish altogether.” Through 
high initiation fees, limiting the number of apprentices, and 
other rules, unions keep out workers who wish to join, and 
restrict the freedom of those who are members. Other im- ~ 
proper limits on the right to work, he says, are use of force — 
to keep people from their jobs (such as mass picketing), 
and compulsory arbitration, which breaks down free col- 
lective bargaining between labor and management. 



















































Adventures in a Balloon 


By Harold S.Kahm 
Fram the first issue (March, 1947) of the new magazine, ‘47 ~ 


If you want to take it easy while you travel—go in a — 
balloon! 

When you want to go up, you toss out some of your 
load of sand-ballast. When you want to come down, you 
open a valve that lets out some of the gas in the bag of the 
balloon. Otherwise you just ride the air currents and let the 
wind do the work. And you can really go places. In 1912 
a Frenchman rode from Paris to Moscow; 1,298 miles. 

Ballooning began with the Montgolfier brothers af France 
more than 150 years ago. During the recent war the Navy 
trained thousands of “free” (motorless) balloon pilots. 

The real sport is “balloon-jumping.” Take a small balloon, 
that lifts just a pound or two less than your own weight. 
You fasten yourself to it by a harness, Then you jump— 
and how! You can go as high as 50 feet into the air, and 
play leap-frog over houses and barns. a 
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ICKEL candy‘bars only 5c.” 

A candy counter recently pinned up this advertise- 
ment. In normal times, the slogam weuld seem point- 
less. But in the chocdlaté’ and-e@eoa® business. times are 
far from normal. Most “nickel” candy bars today either are 
selling for more than 5c, or else contain about 27 per cent 

less chocolate than the old-time “nickel Bar.” 
Like most countries, the United States is short Of ¢ocoa. 
This spring, chocolate dealers prediet, the U.S, will have 
still less — at much higher pri¢es;>" 35 ~ “5, 
- Although cocoa is a native of@@uth Amn i , 63 per cent 
of the world’s cocoa grows in* st ee (Cameroons, 
Nigeria, and Gold Coast). Half the world’s cocoa comes from 
the Gold Coast alone. In fact the Gold Coast — which 
is rich in gold, as well as in rubber, palm oil, manganese, 
and bauxite, but does little with these raw materials 
— might better be called the Cocoa Coast. Its whole Negro 
population depends for its living on cocoa. There no Euro- 
pean is allowed to own land. Gold Coast cocoa tree groves 
are cultivated entirely by natives, who dry the cocoa beans 

on mats in the courtyards of their mud huts. 








Cocoa Diplomacy 


The natives don’t eat or drink cocoa. They sell it either 
to native cooperatives or to native brokers, who sell the 
whole output to Europeans 

Before World War II, the buyers consisted of 28 big pri- 
vate European cocoa companies, mostly British. Critics of 
these firms said they paid the Gold Coast Negroes so little 
for the beans that the natives gained little by satisfying 
the world’s sweet tooth. The companies replied that they 
had created work and income for the natives in one of the 
most lethargic and backward regions of Africa. 

Dring World War II the British foresaw that lack of 
freight ships would hurt the West African cocoa trade. The 
British government organized the West African Produce 
Control Board. This government agency guaranteed the 
‘natives a market by buying up all their cocoa at a price 
fixed somewhat below the average pre-war price. The na- 
tives welconted the stable price. The companies accepted 
the agency as a wartime necessity. 

When the British Labor government continued the Board 
after the war, the cocoa companies complained bitterly. 

The New York Cocoa Exchange, largest cocoa exchange 
in the world, joined its European competitors in the pro- 





*“Cocoa” is a mispronunciation of the word cacao, which is 
“the Indian name for the tree and beans from which chocolate and 
the drink, cocoa, are made. 


1 Word for it— 


But chocolate for candy 





\ntecs had 


is modern taste-tickler 


test. The New York group claims that the Control] Board’s 
policies conflict with the Atlantic Charter promise of free 
access by all nations to the raw materials of the world. The 
Exchange asserts that the British government monopolizes 
West African cocoa, stifles competition, and sets its own 
prices. The cocoa buyers of other countries must pay the 
British prices or do without African cocoa. 

The British maintain that they are simply trying to keep 
cocoa prices stable to protect the African natives. The U. S. 
cocoa buyers answer, in effect: “Your prices are not stable. 
In October, 1946, cocoa beans were 9c a pound; now they 
are 25c a pound. And the price is rising. When U. S. cocoa 
buyers were unable to buy your cocoa because of wartime 
OPA price ceilings, you sold the cocoa to countries willing 
to pay your high prices. Then you forced OPA to raise its 
ceiling. When the U. S. began looking to South America 
for cocoa, you got together with Brazil (which grows 20 
per cent of the world’s cocoa) to keep prices high.” 

Growers say that higher prices will encourage them to 



































































































































Photo trom European 


An African Gold Coast native splits cocoa bean pods. 
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plant more cocoa trees to refill the world’s cup of cocoa. 





Owing to tree disease, shortage of labor, and lack of trans- 
portation, the world’s cocoa supply for 1947 is about 612,- 
820 tons, instead of the normal 750,000 tons. The U. S., 
which uses 40 per cent of the world’s supply, is about 
50,000 tons short of its normal cocoa needs. 


How Cocoa Grows 


The cocoa tree is odd but lovely. It is an evergreen with 
pink flowers and beautiful oval leaves that are dark green 
on top and reddish underneath. The tree is sensitive to 
climate and grows only in fertile tropic countries. To pro- 
tect it from the sun, it is planted beneath the shade of 
huge scarlet-flowered “immortelle” trees. The cocoa tree 
grows to a height of 15 to 30 feet, and bears its fruit from 
the time it is five years old. Hedges around the cocoa plan- 
tations act as windbreaks. 

Each cocoa tree produces about 20 one-pound pods 
which look like small squashes. They grow directly from the 
tree trunk, and hang by little stems. The pods grow all year 
round. The cutter clips them off when their color changes 
from greenish to yellow or vermilion. At this time the 20 
to 40 little beans in each pod have loosened from the 
inner pith, and rattle around like castanets. A tree’s aver- 
age yearly yield is only two pounds of beans, except in Costa 
Rica where new plantations yield six pounds. 

The beans are of two kinds. The forastero type, used by 
most chocolate makers, grows in West Africa, Brazil, and 
Ecuador. The criollo, a finer type, is used by the best Swiss, 
French, and U. S. candy makers and grows in Venezuela 
and on Caribbean islands. 

Natives with long knives split the thick, grooved rind of 
the cocoa pods and scoop out the beans. The beans are 
almond-shaped and covered with thin reddish-brown shells 
and some pulp. To get rid of the pulp and to improve the 
taste of the beans, the natives ferment the beans in sweat- 
ing boxes. Then they stir the beans in sieves under water. 
Finally they rake the beans upon a flat area to dry in the 
sun. In Costa Rica is the largest drying shed in the world. 
The roof opens to allow the ‘sun to shine in, but is closed 
when it rains. In Ecuador, drying is done in the village 
streets; the towns look like a sea of brown beans. 


How Cocoa Becomes Chocolate 


While they dry, the beans are polished to make them 
hard, and partly mold-proof. In Latin America, you can 
see natives polishing the beans by shuffling over them with 
their bare feet. They sing a “cocoa song” as they work. 

When thoroughly “kicked around,” the beans are shipped 
in burlap bags to chocolate and cocoa manufacturers. There 
the beans are roasted in rotating drums over slow fires. Then 
they are poured into a machine that cracks off their pro- 
tective red shells. Grindstones crush the naked beans. They 
contain much oil, protein, carbohydrates, ‘and the stimu- 
lants caffeine and theobromine. (Tea and coffee contain 
stimulants but have no protein or carbohydrate and there- 
fore are not nourishing like 
cocoa). The grinding heats 
the bean, which melts to a 
thick, dark brown liquid. 

When it hardens, this 
liquid is bitter-tasting un- 
sweetened ° chocolate, the 
basis of chocolate candies. . 
To make cocoa, the oil is 



























































Paul Blacker Photo 


Making chocolate candy (how'd you like to work here?). 


pressed from the unsweetened chocolate, and the rest is 
ground to powder. The cocoa oil (called “cocoa butter} 

is the most costly vegetable oil in commerce. It goes into 

good lipsticks, milk chocolate bars, and the coating of mhost 

chocolate candies. 


Taste Thrills — Past and Present 


Chocolate candy is a modern invention. The Swiss in- 
vented milk chocolate in 1870. The first American candy 
bar was made in 1831. 

But the Indians of Central America enjoyed chocolate a 
thousand years ago. Ancient Mayas and Aztecs made a> 
drink called chocolatl {a name from which we get our 
word “chocolate”) from ground cocoa beans, corn, water, 
peppers, and cinnamon, whipped to a froth. It was bitter 
but stimulating. The Aztecs used cocoa beans for money. 
One hundred beans would buy a slave. 

Then came Europeans, who spread the fame of chocollail 
around the globe. Spanish explorers of the 16th century 
took cocoa back to Spain to use as a stimulant in medicine. 
The Spanish monopoly of cocoa was broken after a French- 
man opened a shop in 1657 in London. He sold solid 
chocolate to the wealthy at fantastic prices. 

The British became interested. They transplanted cocoa 
to Africa, and founded the great West African plantations ~~ 
which supply the world today. The “chocolate houses” of | 
London became fashionable men’s clubs. Dutch and Swiss ~ 
also were pioneers in chocolate-making. 

About the year 1700 the chocolate served in the clubs 
of London was improved by the addition of milk. The bev- 
erage remained high in price, however, due to ‘Englands 
high import duties on the raw cocoa bean. After 1853, when 
Gladstone arranged for a much lower tariff, the drink came 
into its greatest popularity. In late years use of chocolate 
for drinking has declined. 

Walter Baker & Co. built the first chocolate factory in the : 
United States in 1780. About this time a famous American ~ 
wrote: “The superiority of chocolate, both for health and 
nourishment, will soon give it a preference over tea and 
coffee.” The writer was Thomas Jefferson. 























The Play’s the Thing 


in Yourtown’s 
Community Theatre 


~ (Curtain Going Up! 


‘wy HE lights are dimmed. Strains of music from the orches- 
T tra pit filter through the babble of voices. 

In the fifth row aisle seat, the bank director’s wife 
puts down her program. Eager high schoolers in the far 
corners of the balcony “shhhh” each other to silence and 
strain forward in their seats. The house lights go out. The 
curtain rises. On with the play! 


“By the Peopie, For the People —” 

The play is, perhaps Our Town (by Thornton Wilder). 
This play has been done many times in many places. But 
tonight it will be different. This performance is by Your- 
town’s Community Players. Your neighbors — the butcher, 
the baker, the candlestick maker (along with the doctor, 
lawyer, teacher, and housewife) have taken new roles. They 

_ have set aside daily tasks for Yourtown’s entertainment. 

Nobody knows exactly how many towns have amateur 
little theatres. The National Theatre Conference alone gives 
aid to 1,500 troupes. One firm that publishes plays says there 
are 200,000 amateur theatrical groups of all kinds. Nearly 
all grew up since 1900. 

In the nineteenth century, commercial troupes toured the 
mation. They played such favorites as Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
and Quality Street in “one-night-stands” at hundreds of 
local “opera houses.” Then the movies came along. After 
a while the traveling theatre companies decided they might 
as well stay home. Their audiences were at the movies. 

Soon lovers of the spoken drama had to go to New York, 
Or a few other big cities, to see a good play. Some people 
were unhappy about this situation. They began experiment- 
ing with non-profit home-town productions. By 1917 there 
were more than 50 “little theatres” in the United States. At 
first they were supported chiefly by wealthy club women 
and elocution teachers. Gradually they became part of com- 
munity life in thousands of towns and cities. 

These community theatres bring a touch of romance and 
adventure to the lives of thousands of people who yearn 
to do something more than just “make a living.” In many 

* small towns, these theatrical groups offer one of the few op- 
portunities for creative self-expression. And for some “stage- 
struck” young people, home-town dramatics provides a train- 
ing-schoo] that may lead to a professional career. Olivia de 
Havilland and Joan Fontaine once played bit parts in the 
‘community theatre of Saratoga, California. 


Fun Behind the Scenes 


Almost everybody “just knows” that he can act. When the 
tryouts are held, many a would-be Hamlet finds out that it 
isnt as easy as it looks. But one of the best things about 
}¢ommunity theatres is that you don’t have to be a budding 
) Barrymore to find a job there — and to have a IJ6t of fun. For 


Memphis Recreation Commission 


Young people in some cities have their own theatre. 
This one is at the Peabody Center in Memphis, Tenn. 


people with all sorts of talents are needed to put on a play. 
Each one is just as important to the success of the produc- 
tion as the star of the cast. 

There are “sets” to be designed and built; stage lighting 
to be planned and regulated; “props” to be begged or bor- 
rowed (or bought, only as a last resort). Scripts must be 
typed, programs printed, and tickets sold. The commun- 
ity theatre of Palo Alto, California, keeps almost 500 mem- 
bers busy on 13 committees. 

The community theatre not only provides fun and in- 
spiration for its own workers — but it offers the community 
something worthwhile, too. In many towns, these home- 
grown productions are the people’s only contact with the 
great drama of past and present. 


The Whole Town Helps in Millbrae 


Broadway hits seem to make the strongest appeal to play 
selection committees of Little Theatre groups. Some little 
theatres always present at least one classic each year — per- 
haps a Shakespearian play, such as Romeo and-Juliet. This 
month the people of Millbrae, California, will see George 
Bernard Shaw’s Pygmalion. This is the latest of 28 produc- 
tions staged since 1940 by the Millbrae Community Players, 
a non-profit group trained by expert directors from nearby 
San Mateo Junior College. The community enters into the 
planning as well as the enjoyment, of Millbrae attractions, 
for an elected committee chooses plays to be produced and 
selects the casts. 

A few daring community theatres insist on original scripts 
for some presentations. In rural North Carolina many 
groups produce plays based on their local history. An out- 
standing example is The Lost Colony, which is staged every 
summer on Roanoke Island, where an English colony, planted 
by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1587, vanished. 

The average amateur group turns out five major pro- 
ductions a\year on a budget of about $5,000. They need 
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‘money to pay the play director and certain technicians, to 


7} ‘rept theatres, print tickets and programs, and pay “roy- 


alties” (the fees usually charged by an author for per- 
mission to use his play). 

Where do they get their money? Many community thea- 
tres, like clubs, support themselves by selling memberships. 
Usually members may see all plays free. Box-office sale of 
tickets to the plays also brings in money. 

Some groups receive public funds. Sheboygan and Racine, 
Wisconsin, for instance, have placed their Community 


Players in the municipal recreation department, where they- 


are supported by taxes paid by all the people. 

In Cleveland Heights, Ohio, the Cain Park Theatre (an 
outdoor summer theatre) is part of the city government 
just like the police and other departments. The manager 
submits his plans and estimates of cost to the city council, 
and the council puts the money for support of the theatre 
in the city budget. The regular city departments, such as 
fire, water, and electrical workers, do much of the theatre’s 
maintenance work. 


Cain Park Hits the Jackpot 


With this kind of municipal support, Cain Park Theatre 
charges a top price of 75 cents for performances which are 
among the best in the country. If you buy your season 
ticket during the advance sale, in which 100 civic organiza- 
tions help, the price is 314 cents per play! Since 1939 attend- 
ance at these productions has climbed steadily from around 
25,000 to almost 100,000. 

The people of Cleveland Heights have received their sum- 
mer theatre so wholeheartedly that performers claim their 
only enemy is the weather. If you were to visit the open air 
theatre at Cain Park on an opening day, you would see a 
strange sight. The stage crew would be kneeling in a hud- 
dle on the hard cement in front of their completed set. They 
would be wailing dismally, “Allah I] Allah Il Allah! Rain, 
Rain, go away!” 

Besides furnishing entertainment, the Cleveland Heights 
organization has an excellent dramatic school. Its goal is 
to train enough young people to provide a permanent group 
of expert actors and play-technicians for Cleveland Heights. 

Staff members hope more cities will follow their example. 
Then different communities could exchange directors, actors, 
singers, and technicians. “In 20 years,” says Supervising 








$40 is waiting for eight World Week readers! 

Have you started reaching for your share? You have 
only three more weeks to enter World Week’s com- 
munity contest. 

Put on that thinking cap. Do people in Yourtown 
complain about the bus service, want 2 better library, 
need a new playground? You've read in World Week’s 
Good Citizenship series what other towns have done 
about such problems. Tell us what YOURtown has 
done, or is doing, about a community problem — in 
500 to 1,500 words. First prize, $15; 2nd, $10; 3rd, 
$5; five honorable mentions, $2 each. The best article 
will be published in World Week. 

Your teacher has the complete rules (in World 
Week, Feb. 3, page 2-T). Ask her how you can win 
a prize by writing about YOURtown’s pet project. 

YOUR ENTRY MUST BE POSTMARKED NO 
LATER THAN APRIL 15! 














city and state governments, may be amalgamated and we 
will have an American National Theatre.” 

In 1936 Congress granted a charter for such a national 
theatre. Under terms of this charter the American National 
Theatre and Academy was formed. It comprises theatrical 
people and persons in public life. It aims to become an 
endowed group (something like the Carnegie Foundation) 
which would provide funds and other aid for drama groups 
operating on a non-profit basis. 

Its goal is to “bring to the greatest number of people the 
finest possible theatre at the lowest possible prices.” 

Some theatre people believe that the best way to devel- 
Op a national theatre is to turn the present amateur commu- 
nity playhouse into a professional organization. If people 
were paid to act in their home towns, according to this line of 
argument, first-rate drama would become almost as familiar 
to every Main Street in America as it is now to Broadway. 

Others argue that this would destroy the most valuable 
thing about community theatres— the fact that the bank 
president, the five-and-dime clerk, the insurance salesman, 
and the high school student all work together for a common 
goal. 

Between these extremes is another group which thinks 
it has found the “Golden Mean.” The community theatre 
of the future, it predicts, will be composed chiefly of a per- 
manent paid company. But, as in Cleveland Heights, these 
professionals will be home-town boys and girls who no 
longer have to go to New York to follow their chosen ca- 
reers. And there will be plenty of openings left for the Moms 
and Dads and Aunt Marys and Juniors who want to be on- 
stage when the curtain goes up — “just for fun.” 


National Recreation Associstion 
Zounds! Run the rascal through! An exciting moment 
in a play staged by young people of Reading, Penna. 
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1. WORLD PRODUCTS: COCOA 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following sentences, indicate the let- 
ter preceding the phrase which best 
completes the statement. Each counts 


4. Total 40. 


—1. Cocoa is a native of (a) North 
America; (b) South America; (c) Aus- 
tralia; (d) Russia. 

—_2. Half the world’s cocoa comes 
from (a) Argentina; (b) Gold Coast; 
(ce) Madagascar; (d) Texas. 

—3. The European country most 
interested in the cocoa trade is (a) 
Russia; (b) Britain; (c) Germany; (d) 
France. 

—4. The New York Cocoa Exchange 
has protested against th. British Labor 
Government’s handling of cocoa on the 
ground that (a) it violates the 14 points 
of Wilson; (b) it encourages the union- 
ization of labor in Africa; (c) it con- 
flicts with the Atlantic Charter promise 
of free access to raw materials of the 
world; (d) it discourages new improve- 
ments in the manufacture of cocoa. 

— 5. During the war U. S. cocoa 
buyers were unable to buy cocoa be- 
cause of (a) refusal of the British to 
seli to the United States; (b) refusal 
of the French to sell to the U. S.; (c) 
the menace of German submarine war- 
fare; (d) high prices and the need of 
remaining within ‘the OPA ceilings. 

6. The percentage of the world’s 
supply of cocoa used by the U. S. is 
(a) 2; (b) 40; (c) 75; (a) 98. 

—7. Cocoa trees grow best in cli- 
mates which are (a) tropical; (b) 


STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement Key. Each 
classroom teacher may obtain one key, to be awarded at the end 
of the semester to the student with the best record in WORLD WEEK 
CITIZENSHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this issue. 
Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teachers Edition. 


temperate; (c) cold; (d) freezing. 

__8. The finer type of cocoa used by 
Swiss, French, and U. S. candy makers 
grows in (a) Latin-America; (b) Af- 
rica; (c) Upper New York State; (d) 
Europe. 

— 9. Cocoa oil is the most costly 
vegetable oil in commerce. It goes into 
(a) good lipsticks; (b) superior leath- 
er; (c) all candies; (d) high grade 
steel. 

—_10. The first American candy bar 
was made during (a) the colonial 
period; (b) the Age of Jackson; (c) 
Reconstruction; (d) World War I. 


ll. UNITED NATIONS: GREECE 


List in correct chronological order us- 
ing the numbers 1 to 5 the following 
events in Greek history. Parts A and 
B are separate. Each counts 2. Total 20. 


Part A 
( ) Greek resistance to Persians 
( ) Conquest of Greece by Romans 
( ) Conquest of Greece by Alexander 
the Great 
_( ) Spread of Greek culture as far as 
India 
( ) Conquest of Crete by Ionians 
Part B 
( ) Help to Greece by UNRRA 
( ) Greece gained independence from 


Turkey 

( ) Greek resistance to Italians in World 
World War II 

( ) Greek guerrilla resistance to Ger- 
mans. 

( ) Invasion of Greece by Nazis 


My score 


lil. CURTAIN GOING UP 


In the parentheses to the left of each 
of the following statements, place an 
O if the statement expresses an opinion 
and an F if the statement is a fact. 
Each counts 4, Total 40. 


( ) 1. The author of Our Town is 
Thornton Wilder. 

( ) 2. In the nineteenth century 
commercial troupes toured the nation 
playing in such dramas as Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. 

( ) 8. When the movies came 
along and put commercial troupes out 
of business the dramatic arts received 
a severe blow. 

( ) 4. “Little Theatres” have be- 
come part of the community life in 
thousands of towns and cities. 

( ) 5. Olivia de Havilland and 
Joan Fontaine once played bit parts in 
the community theatre of Saratoga, 
California. 

( ) 6. If famous motion picture 
actors had not had the opportunity of 
playing in community theatres the 
chances are that they never would have 
succeeded in Hollywood. 

( ) 7. Some community _ theatre 
groups receive public funds, and this 
is unfair to taxpayers. 

( ) 8 The most valuable thing 
about community theatres is that it 
gives people who don’t want to become 
professional actors a chance to perform 
on the stage. 

( ) 9. In Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
the Cain Park Theatre is part of the 
city government just like the police 
and other departments. 

“~) 10. It has been suggested that 
different communities exchange direc- 
tors, actors, singers, and technicians. 


My Score Total score 











VW/ORDS OF THE WEEK 


The words below are taken from arti- 
cles that appear in this issue. Under- 
line the werd or phrase that best ex- 
plains the italicized word. 

1. The National Theatre Conference 
fives aid to 1500 troupes. (a) poor 
actors; (b) actors who are out of jobs; 
(e) groups of actors who cooperate 
ii putting on a performance; (d) ac- 
tors who have grown old. 

2. Many a would-be Hamlet finds 


out that he can act by participating 
in local drama groups. (a) any actor; 
(b) an actor in a play by Oscar Wilde; 
(c) an actor in a play by Shakespeare; 
(d) an actor in Our Town. 

8. Local theatre groups have to pay 
royalties. (a) rent to the owner of the 
theatre in which the play is being per- 
formed; (b) cash payments to the au- 
thor of the play who has had it copy- 
righted; (c) respect to the author for 
doing a good job; (d) salaries to those 
professionals who assist in making the 
performance a success. 


4. Civic organizations help to sell 
tickets to amateur performances put 
on by local theatre groups. (a) organi- 
zations made up of citizens; (b) organ- 
izations of actors; (c) cultural groups; 
(d) organizations from neighboring 
towns. 
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HOW TO PRONOUNCE IT 
demos, dé més 
cacao, ka ka 6 
cocoa, ké ké 
Aztec, dz ték 
vermilion, vér mil yin 
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of Anything Can Happen, is a Rus- 

sian immigrant who came to live in 
America. He found it to be a country of 
excitement, humor, and adventure. This 
is the true story of what happened to 
him one Sunday afternoon in the park. 
Mr. Papashvily, who is still struggling 
to learn the language of his new coun- 
try, tells his story in a style that is all his 
own. 


ff oy anv PAPASHVILY, co-author 


HIS particular Sunday when all my 

trouble began was in the late spring. 
Bright blue day with a high sky and 
white lamb clouds. The kind of day 
that’s for adventures. 

I had my first American-bought suit 
on and a purple striped tie with a 
handkerchief to match and a real 
Yankee Doodle hat from straw. I felt 
happy and full of prance. 

Five or six other fellows and me were 
visiting around the park. We went from 
family to family. While we were making 
shortcut down 4 quiet path te get on 
the other side of the park, we came to 
a beautiful tree foaming over with white 
blossoms, how they call in English, dogs- 
wood. 

“Flowers, flowers,” one Russian fel- 
low, name of Cyrille, said. “I gonna 
pick. Take bouquet to my lady friend.” 
I don’t know who he was, this fellow, 
he joined us some place we stopped. 

“Pick! Pick!” Everybody got the idea. 
“Pick flowers, take a bouquet to all lady 
friends.” 

“Why spoil a tree?” I said. “Use your 
brains better. If you want to make 
friends with a nice young lady, ask her 
to take a walk. Tell her you gonna show 
her a bouquet growing right out of the 
ground. Something interesting. That 
way you get a chance to be acquainted 
while you're walking. Maybe you know 
This story is reprinted from the book 
Anything Can Happen with the permission 
of the authors, George and Helen Papash- 
vily, and the publishers, Harper & Bros. 






























“Yes, sir. Some was picking. | wasn’t.” 


so good on the way back you can invite 
for ice cream.” 

No, no, won't listen. They have to 

break the tree down. Tear his arms and 
legs off like wolves. Jumping. Jumping. 
Who’s gonna get the biggest branch? 
Makes me sick. 
, “Personally,” I said, “I would be 
ashamed to give a lady flowers that I 
got for nothing. That I stole. I prefer 
better to buy. Shows more respect. Or 
else don’t give.” 

All of a sudden, that fellow, Cyrille, 
who had now the biggest bunch, 
climbed down from the top branches 
and said to me, “I have to tie my -shoe- 
lace. Hold my bouquet for a minute, 


By George and Helen Papashvily 


The adventure of a new American 


with a park, a policeman, and a judge 


I'll be back.” So I held. In that minute, 
a policeman was there. 

“Awright. Awright,” he said. “Defac- 
ing public property. Awright.” He asked 
us our names and started writing them 
down on a piece of paper. 

“What he does?” I asked Sergei. 

“Gives us a summons.” 

“Summons?” 

“We have to go to court.” 

“We're arrested?” 

“Something like that. If we pay the 
fine, everything be O.K. But if we ig- 
nore, they chase us, lock us up.” 

“What’s your name, buddy?” polige- 
man asked me. 

I explained the best I can I'm not 
picking, I’m only holding for the 
other fellow. 

But he doesn’t believe me. “Don't 
argue,” he said. “Don’t argue or I'll run 
you in right now.” 

I explained again. “Boys will tell 
you,” I said. “I wasn't pic!ing.” 
(Concluded on jpuge 16) 
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Court Rules Against Lewis 


What Happened: In their day of judg- 
ment before the U. S. Supreme Court, 
John L. Lewis and his United Mine 
workers lost again. The Court, in a 
7-2 split verdict, upheld the decision of 
the Federal District Court reached last 
December against the mine chieftain 
and union. Decision highlights were: 

1, Lewis must pay the $10,000 fine 
against him for his part in calling a 
coal miners’ strike in defiance of a Fed- 
era] Court order forbidding it. 

2. The UMW must pay a fine of 
$700,000. This cuts down drastically 
the original fine of $3,500,000. But the 
Supreme Court said that the remaining 
$2,800,000 would be slapped on again 
if the union goes through with its threat- 
ened strike while the mines are still 
under Government control. The mines 
were taken over by the Government 
last May. 

Justices Wiley B. Rutledge and Frank 
Murphy did not agree with the majority 
opinion of the Court. They claimed that 
the Norris-La Guardia Act, which for- 
bids the use of court orders to prevent 
strikes, is just as binding on the Gov- 
ernment as on private firms. Justices 
Robert H. Jackson and Felix Frank- 
furter agreed with Rutledge and 
Murphy on this point, but went along 
with the majority opinion against Lewis, 
basing their argument on other counts. 

What’s Behind It: Last fall, President 
Truman and his administration decided 
on a “get-tough” policy against John L. 
Lewis. Lewis called his miners out on 
strike last November. As a result, Amer- 
fean industry was threatened with a 
shutdown because of lack of coal. 

The Government obtained an injunc- 
tion (court order) from Federal Dis- 
trict Court Judge T. Alan Goldsborough 
which told Lewis to withdraw his strike 
notice. Lewis defied the order, and was 
later fined by Goldsborough for con- 
tempt of court. The mine chief then 
called off the strike until] at least March 
$1 to give the Supreme Court a chance 
to make a final decision “free from pub- 
lic pressure.” 


Viva Truman! 


The stock of good neighborliness be- 
tween the United States and Mexico 
soared high last month. President Tru- 
man flew to Mexico City to pay the first 


visit of state by a U. S. chief executive 
to the Mexican capital. President Migu- 
e] Aleman of Mexico was at the airport 
to greet Mr. Truman when he arrived. 

For the Mexican people the highlight 
of the President’s three-day visit came 
when he laid a wreath on the monu- 
ment to the Ninos Heroes (child 
heroes). The Ninos Heroes were Mexi- 
can cadets killed by U. S. troops in the 
Battle of Chapultepec during the Mexi- 
can war in 1847. Mr. Truman’s simple 
gesture touched every Mexican heart. 

On the first evening of his visit Presi- 
dent Truman took time to emphasize the 
U. S. position in foreign affairs gener- 
ally, and in Latin America in particular. 
The United States, Mr. Truman af- 
firmed, believes that a strong nation 
has no right to impose its will on weaker 
nations. But that does not leave us indif- 
ferent to what goes on beyond our own 


. 
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Good Neighbors: Presidents Truman 
and Miguel Aleman meet in Mexico. 


borders. “The lawlessness of one na- 
tion,” he said, “may threaten the very 
existence of the law upon which all 
nations depend.” 

Before returning to Washington, the 
President stopped at Waco, Texas, to 
receive an honorary degree from Bay- 
lor University. There he appealed to 
the nation to support his program of 
foreign economic cooperation. He called 
for Republican and Democratic sup- 
port for continued tariff reductions, and 
for strong U. S. support for the pro- 
posed United Nations’ International 
Trade Organization. 





Winding Up the Draft 


What Happened: The President of 
the United States will no longer send 
his “greetings” to prospective Army and 
Navy draftees. President Truman asked 
Congress to end the Selective Service 
Acton March 81. 

The end of compulsory military serv- 
ice means that our Army and Navy 
will soon be composed entirely of vol- 
unteers. To carry out the President's 
recommendations, the Army moved to 
discharge 100,000 men — its last remain- 
ing draftees—by June 30. The Navy 
has had only a few drafted men for 
some time. 

In his message to Congress, Mr. 
Truman said he believed it was time to 
“shoulder the risks” involved in having 
a completely volunteer military estab- 
lishment. But he warned that the Army 
must have 1,070,000 men and the Navy 
571,000 men for the next year if the 
nation is to have a reasonable assurance 
of security. The President reserved the 
right to ask re-enactment of the Selec- 
tive Service Act if our armed forces fell 
substantially below that number. The 
Army now has 1,199,000 officers and 
enlisted men. 

What’s Behind It: The Selective 
Service system began operations on 
October 29, 1940, while the United 
States was still at peace. Local draft 
boards have inducted 10,022,367 into 
the armed forces since that time. 

To maintain adequate occupation 
forces overseas, the Army needs 30,000 
volunteer enlistments a month. Best esti- 
mates are that no more than 20,000 
volunteers a month can be expected in 
the future. This will leave the Army 
short of men by 1948. 

The President has indicated that he 
will send a universal training bill to 
Congress as soon as he has received a 
report of educators and public leaders 
on the best type of system. 


Hands Across the Channel 


It’s now sealed and signed — The 
military partnership between Britain 
and France, For the next fifty years, the 
two Western democracies are pledg 
to come to each other's assistance in 
case of a future attack by Germany. 

In a joint statement, British Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin and French For- 
eign Minister Georges Bidaylt, explained 
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THE NEW CHAMP: P-82 fighter plane “Betty Jo” streaked 5,000 miles 
from Hawaii to New York in 14% hours to set a non-stop flight record. 


that the treaty was within the frame- 
work of collective security as laid down 
by the Charter of the United Nations. 
They both stressed that the agreement 
could be widened, and expressed the 
fervent hope that it would soon be en- 
larged to include the United States and 
Russia. 

There are already in existence similar 
pacts between Britain and Russia, and 
France and Russia. But no single treaty 
to prevent future German aggression is 
binding all the Big Four. The issue may 
come up at the present Moscow Con- 
ference of the Big Four Foreign Min- 
isters. 

Dramatically enough, the Anglo- 
French alliance was signed at the still- 
battered Channel port of Dunkerque in 
France. From its beaches, in May, 1940, 
the beaten armies of Britain and France 
--some 335,000 troops — succeeded in 
escaping to England, outwitting the 
pursuing Nazis. The pact will be known 
in history books as the Treaty of Dun- 
kerque. 


Defending Spitzbergen 


What Happened: “No, thank you!” 
was the firm reply of little Norway to 
big Russia’s offer of a joint defense of 
the Arctic islands of Spitsbergen. 

The decision was reached at a secret 
session of the Norwegian Storting (Par- 
liament). The vote, it was disclosed, 


24, 1947 


was 101 to 11, with the opponents all 
Communists. 

The Russians had insisted on the 
right to build military bases on Spits- 
bergen Archipelago. The stand taken 
by the Storting was based on the fact 
that the situation is now different from 
what it was during the war, when the 
Russians badly needed a stronghold on 
Spitsbergen to defend sea convoys to 
northern Russia. 

Spokesmen for the government 
pointed out that it was against Nor- 
wegian policy to discuss with a single 
foreign power the joint defense of an 
area that is under Norwegian rule. 

What’s Behind It: The Norwegian 
name for Spitsbergen is Svalbard, mean- 
ing “cold coast.” The name is a good 
description of the place. It is prac- 
tically valueless, except for its strategic 
location as a top-of-the-world air base. 
The archipelago consists of a group of 
five islands, situated in the Arctic Zone, 
360 miles north of Norway, and cover- 
ing a total area about the size of West 
Virginia. 

Norway has owned Spitsbergen since 
1920. At that time, Great Britain, the 
United States, France, Italy, Japan, 
Holland, Denmark and Sweden joined 
Norway in signing a treaty. This treaty 
banned the use of the islands for “war- 
like purposes.” Russia and other nations 
later gave their approval, and Norway 
took formal possession in 1925. 


Unifed Nations News 


The Trusteeship Council 


Our interdependent world consists of 
dependent and independent peoples. 
The “dependent peoples” are the 
colonial populations which are gov- 
erned by the big powers. The official 
term for them is “non-self-governing 
peoples.” There are some 750,000,000 
of them, inhabiting one-third of the 
earth. 

A new deal for these wards of the 
world is outlined in the United Nations 
Charter. It calls on all U.N. member- 
states who have colonies to promote the 
welfare of their dependent peoples; to 
help them advance in the economic, so- 
cial, and educational fields; and to 
assist them toward self-government, 

At the New York meeting of the 
U.N. General Assembly last December, 
a Trusteeship Council was set up. It is 
composed of ten members — five colo- 
mal powers (Britain, France, Belgium, 
Australia, New Zealand); the three 
other Big Powers (the United States, 
Russia, China); and two _ countries 
elected for a three-year term by the 
Assembly (Iraq and Mexico). This 
week, on March 26, the Council will 
open its first session. 

Not all colonial possessions fell un- 
der the Trusteeship Council. The Coun- 
cil supervises only territories which are 
placed in “trust” under the United Na- 
tions. These are: 

1. Territories which were taken from 
enemy countries under the Versailles 
Treaty which followed World War L 
the League of Nations “mandates.” 

2. Territories taken from Axis coun- 
tries in World War II. 

3. Territories voluntarily placed un- 
der the authority of the Trusteeship 
Council by states responsible for their 
administration. 

These trust territories are further di- 
vided into two classes: (1) “strategic 
areas’ useful for military purposes; and 
(2) “non-strategic areas.” The former 
will be under the direction of the Se- 
curity Council, where each of the Big 
Five exercises veto power. 

To date eight mandated (non-self- 
governing) territories have been trans- 
ferred to the Trusteeship Council. They 
are the British mandates for Tanganyika, 
Togoland and the Cameroons; the Bel- 
gian mandate for Ruanda-Urundi; the 
French mandates for Togoland and the 
Cameroons; the Australian mandate for 
New Guinea; and the New Zealand 
mandate for Western Samoa. 

(This is the second of a series of af. 
ticles on United Nations agencies.) 















Yes, Your Honesty 


(Concluded from page 13) 


No, he doesn’t believe them either. 
“Don’t alibi him,” he said. 

Id be sorry tobe a man like that po- 
liceman, suspicious that everybody is 
a liar. What's the'use for a person to live 
if he can’t trust nobody? 

So he wrote a ticket for me, too, and 
went away. And still tying his shoe, 
that fellow Cyrille wasn’t back yet. 

“This is an awful, awful thing,” I 
said. 

“It’s nothing,” Sergei could laugh. 

“Nothing! I lived my whole life at 
home and I was never in trouble. Now 
I'm six months in America and I’m a 
crook. Nothing, you think? How my 
father likes to hear such kind of news? 
Arrested. What will our village say? The 
first man from Kobiankari ever comes 
in the U. S. A. —for what? To go in 
prison!” 

“Look,” Sergei said. “You don’t even 
have to go in court. Send the money. 
Plead guilty.” a" 

“But I’m not.” 

“If you won't plead guilty, you'll have 
to go in court and have a trial.” 

“Then I'll go.” 

“Lose a day’s pay.” 

“T lose.” 

“How about we find the policeman,” 
Arcady suggested, “and try once more?” 

Sergei said: “For myself I’m gonna 
plead guilty, but the best.thing we can 
do for Giorgi Ivanitch, let’s we go back 
in New York and see a fixer.” 

“What means vixer?” I said. “Vixer? 
Kind of a fox, isn’t it?” 

“Ef. Fixer. It’s a man. People pays 
him for fixing things. He knows how to 
manage all kinds of permits; he fills out 
income tax blanks; tears up traffic tick- 
ets. Suppose you're refused a license for 
something, you give the Fixer money, 
he finds some way around to get it any- 
way for you.” 

“Still sounds like a fox.” 

Sergei suggested how about we go 
to see old Mr. Cohen, he was years and 
years in the U. S. A. Maybe he can 
think of something. 

“Listen,” Mr. Cohen said, when we 
told him everything. “Fixer Mixer leave 
alone all. Take my advices. I been a 
citizen for forty-seven years with full 
papers. President Hayes signed me in 
personal. Go in court. What they ask 
you the first question say, ‘Not guilty, 
Your Honor.’ ” 

“Not guilty, Your Honor. What means 
"Your Honor’?” 

“Means the judge. All judges in 
U. S. A. named Your Honor.” 

“Not guilty, Your Honor. Then?” 

“Just tell your story nice way.” 

“With my broken words?” 

“Say the best way you can. Probably 





judge gonna listen and try to under- 
stand you. Of course it can happen you 
get a mean judge, one that’s too tired 
to pay attention, that don’t like foreign- 
ers to bother him. But very few those 
kind. If you get such one, pay your 
fine, don’t argue. Just come and tell 
me.” 

“What you gonna do?” 

“Why, next time, I vote against him, 
naturally. We don’t keep him in office 
no more, if he don’t act nice.” 

So next morning I went in court. 

Now my name. I couldn’t understand 
a word they asked me. I was nervous. 
My English was running out of my 
head like sand through a sieve. How 
they told me to call a judge? Your Hon- 
orable? No. Your Highness? No, that’s 
Russian. Your? — They were asking me 
something. I had to answer. I took my 
courage in my two hands and spoke 
out. “Not guilty, Your Honesty.” 

Courtroom went wild. Laughing and 
laughing. Laughing like hyenas. The 
judge pounded with the hammer. Bang. 
Bang. Bang! His face was red like a 
turkey’s. What I done? I was sure I 
was going in Sing Sing and be thrown 
in the deepest-down dungeon. 

“Young -man, address the Court as 
Sir.” 

“es. sh. 

“Did I understand you to plead not 
guilty?” 

“Yes, sir. Not guilty.” 

“This officer says you and your friends 
were destroying a tree. Breaking the 
limbs.” 

“Yes, sir. Some was picking. I wasn’t. 

“Have you any proof of this?” 

“No, sir. Friends were with me, but 
they can’t come today. They all pleaded 
guilty, sent you a fine. Cheaper than 
to lose a day’s pay.” 

“Why didn’t you do that?” 

“Because if I’m guilty I admit it, but 
if I’m not guilty, no man gonna make 
me say I am. Just as much a lie to say 
you guilty when you not as to say you 
innocent if you did wrong.” 

“Yes, that’s correct. How long are 
you in the United States?” 

“Six months.” 

“Ever in trouble at home? Assault or 
kill a man?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How many?” 

“Hundreds. After the first year, I nev- 
er counted them any more.” 

“Where was this?” 

“In the War. I’m a sniper. It’s my job 
to shoot all the Germans I see.” 

“I see. I mean in civil life. When you 
were not a soldier, not in the army. 
Ever hurt or strike anybody?” 

“Yes, sir. Once.” 

“What?” 

“Knocked a man’s teeth out. Few.” 

“Why?” 


” 






¢ 


“Catched him giving poisoned m 
to my dog to eat.” « A 
“Understandable. Only time?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Sure?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you actually see this man,” Hig 
Honesty asked the policeman, “break: 
ing the tree?” 

“No, sir. Not exactly, but all the 
others admitted guilt and he was with 
them, holding a bunch of flowers.” 

“I believe he’s a truthful man, Officer, 
and this time you were probably mis. 
taken. Case dismissed.” 

And then His Honesty, big American 
judge, leaned over. And ‘what do you 
think he said to me, ignorant, no speak- 
ing language, six months off a boat, 
greenhorn foreigner? “Young man, I 
like to shake hands with you.” 

And in front of that whole court room 
he did. 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


“Tops, don't miss. ~““Worthwhile. “So-se, f 


Drama: “““Boomerang. ““The Year- 
ling. ““Sea of Grass. “““13 Rue Made- 
leine. ~““It’s a Wonderful Life. “““The 
Best Years of Our Lives. ““The Razors 
Edge. “The Wicked Lady. “Strange 
Woman. “The Macomber Affair. ~“Swell 
Guy. ““Pursued. ““Stairway to Heaven 
“The Locket. ~“““Odd Man Out. “Stallion 
Road. “The Private Affairs of Bel Ami, 
“Sinbad the Sailor. “~The Beginning or the 
End. 

Comedy: “““The Farmer’s Daughter 
“It Happened on Fifth Avenue. “Sud 
denly It’s Spring. “I'll Be Yours. “My 
Brother Talks to Horses. “Easy Come, Easy 
Go. ““The Late George Apley. 

Musical: “New Orleans. “The Fabulous 
Dorseys. ““Song of Scheherazade. “Till the 
Clouds Roll By. 

Mystery: ““Lady in the Lake. “Cal 
cutta. ~The Brasher Doubloon. ““The Red 
House. “Dead Reckoning. 

Western: “Ramrod. “California. 





Well Covered 


The opposition candidate concluded 
a tirade with a bang of his fist on the 
table and a cry of “Are you going to 
take all this lying down?” 

“Not on your life,” came a voice from 
the rear. “We've got shorthand report 


ers here for that.” 
Bennett Cerf, Anything for a Laugh 


Smart Step 


Old Grad: “Professor, I’ve made some 
money and I want to do something for 
my old college. I don’t remember what 
studies I excelled in.” 

Prof: “In my classes you slept most 
of the time.” 

Old Grad: “Fine! 
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ooo MY BOTTLES BREAK, 


COULD YOU MAKE ME A 





CONTAINER OUT OF TIN? 






















ERE are more opinions of students 
and teachers on the subject of The 
Ideal High School Student. Even so, we 
shall have to omit many excellent letters 
— unless we continue this Jam Session 
fm every remaining issue of the semester! 
That wouldn’t be fair to the Jam Ses- 
sioners who want to talk on the subject 
ef music. 
The topic of the next Jam Session will 


TODAY’S SUBJECT 
The Ideal High School Student 


My idea of the ideal student is just 
plain Joe, Jim, or Bill. He is a regular 
fellow and an honest worker. He does 
more than get good grades — he takes 
part in school activities. He’s in there 
pitching al] the time to make his school 
better. 


Frank Harvan 
New Castle (Pa.) Sr. H. S. 


I—ndustrious, D—utiful, E—nergetic, 
A—dmirable, L—oyal. 


Natalie Raethz 
Bishop Muldoon H.S., Rockford, Ill. 


The perfect high school student 
Is always in the right. 

He’s studious, good natured, and 
Exceedingly polite. 


larry Jaffe 
Roosevelt H.S., Washington, D. C. 


The ideal student can be spotted in- 
stantly in a class room. He is the person 
who listens to class discussions and con- 
tributes to them; he hands in assign- 
ments at the appointed time. 

Don’t take this wrong. He is by no 
means the “goody-goody” person; he 
takes part in activities of the school. He 
comes to school neatly dressed and clean 
at all times. 


Lucy Schwarzkopf 
St. Bernard H. S., Breda, lowa 


The ideal high school student is will- 
ing to study because he wants to learn. 
He takes pride in presenting a perfect 
paper to his teacher. He gives his atten- 
tion in class and asks for explanations 
when he is in doubt. He is helpful 


be: MY FAVORITE KIND OF MUSIC. 
What’s yours? Swing, jazz, folk songs, 
westerns, symphony, opera — or what? 
Name your choice and tell why it is your 
favorite. Mail your letters to Gay Head, 
Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd 
St,. New York 17, N. Y., not later than 
Wednesday, March 26. All letters must 
be signed with name and school address 
to be eligible for this page. — Gay Head. 


to his classmates and thoughtful of 
underclassmen. 


Mary Wilda Wells 
New Albany (Miss.) H. S. 


The ideal student puts his name on 
papers not on chairs. 


Vivian Riordan 
Wellington (Kan.) H. S. 


An ideal student doesn’t necessarily 
have to be a high-grade student. He 
will have plenty of horse sense and a 
sense of humor. 


Randolph Presley 
Mt. Pleasant (Texas) H. S. 


My idea of the ideal high school stu- 
dent is not the student who makes 
straight A’s or the star athlete but the 
one who takes everything in his or her 
stride and balks at nothing. It is this 
type of student who makes the back- 
bone of any school. 


DuWayne Long 
Skiatook (Okla.) H. S$. 


My idea of an ideal high school student, 
Is easily said in a word, and that word 
is prudent. 


Francis Allen 
Stewart (Nev.) Indian School 


He would play fair and not always 
be ready to find something wrong with 
his teachers. After all, they’re human 
and no one is perfect. Also, he would try 
to understand why certain rules are 
made and should be obeyed. 


Mary McNamara 
Shelton (Conn.) H. S. 


My ideal student is the one who, in 
spite of “the movie I just have to see” 
or “the radio program I just have te 


hear” or “the comic book I must read," 
ignores temptation and gets his home 
work done. 


Billy Willcox 
Culpeper (Va.) H. §S, 


It’s not how students look or what 
they wear, but it’s what they are within 
themselves. 


Mamie Smalley 
West Side H. S., Harrodsburg, Ky. 


My idea of a real high school stu- 
dent is one who is a good leader. School 
reputation is not built on the number of 
students who attend the school, but on 
the student body. We must all learn to 
be citizens of the school and function 
just like a community. 


Gerald Bullard 
Hogan H. S., Kansas City, Mo. 


The ideal student fits each day's 
learnings, in each class, into a total pic- 
ture. Thus his education becomes a full, 
well-rounded thing, rather than just 
meaningless dabs of knowledge in vari- 
ous fields. 


Naia Chopson 
State H. S., Terre Haute, Ind. 


He’s one of the gang, one of the group; 
On the football team he’s the Alley Oop; 
He doesn’t dress like Gable; 

Nor the beggar in the fable; 

On his assignments he does work; 
And ne'er a teacher does he irk. 


Jack Robinson 
Western H. S., Macomb, Ill. 


The ideal high school student should 


respect his teachers and classmates. He 
should be friendly with everyone — not 
just the gang or a few of his friends. 
He should be able to laugh with the 
class, not at them. 


Robert Gibson 
Hamden (Ohio) H. §. 


Summing it up, I think that it can be 
said like this: the ideal student must 
have a personal responsibility towards 
school work, those about him, and his 
school. 

Barbara Guyer 








Riverside-Brookfield (i.) H.$ 
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the Teachers’ Viewpolinh 


A zest for learning goes Rand in hand 
with a zest for life, so the boy or girl 
who has an eagerness for- knowledge 
brings spirit and interest into the class- 
nom, He knows, too, that an intelligent 
question is as significant as an intelli- 
gent answer. A teacher enjoys the chal- 
lenge. And as the student who has a 
perpetual list of excuses for not hand- 
ing in his work can become a nuisance, 
s the pupil who hands in organized and 
neat papers regularly becomes a de- 
light. Then, too, if the power of under- 
standing is the first requisite of a good 
teacher, so this power to a certain de- 
gree should be manifested in the ideal 
student. Because hath not a teacher 
feelings? Hath not a teacher a heart 
open for appreciation? Hath not a 
teacher need of understanding? You 
see, dear student, at four o'clock we 
are tired, too. What a Utopia it would 
be if all high school students could 
come to understand in full the com- 
plete meaning of that short and simple 
sentence—TEACHERS ARE HUMAN! 


Elvina Owen 
Central H. S., Johnstown, Pa. 


Honesty and frankness characterize 
the ideal student. When he is asked for 
his opinion, he gives his opinion, not 
some undigested balderdash he thinks 
will please the teacher. He does not 
compliment his teacher unless he can 
do so with sincerity. He does show 
pleasure in class when he genuinely 
feels it, realizing that student appre- 
ciation in some measure makes up for 
the financial short-changing teachers 
have long suffered. 


Gunnar Horn 
Benson H. S., Omaha, Nebraska 


8 cups learning ability, 2 cups per- 
sonality, % cup good sportsmanship, 4 
tablespoons neatness, 2 glasses of court- 
es’ to his elders and friends, 1% cups 
will power and the urge to strive ahead, 
dash of humor, pinch of talent. 

Pour into a well-formed character, 
and you have an ideal high school stu- 
dent, ready to make the best out of his 
life for a better world. 


Nadene Bruenger 
Ursa-Lima (Ill.) Com. H. $. 


My ideal high school student is one 
who never grumbles, no matter how 
hard the assignment, and never fails to 
do his best. He is one who is friendly 
and polite, not only in the class room 
but also on the campus and in town. 
Above all, my ideal never cheats! 

In short, my ideal high school student 
ls one with a good personality and 
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(Concluded on page 22) 
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DON'T YOU BOYS KNOW 
ABOUT *P-F “” CANVAS 
SHOES 7 WHAT A 
DIFFERENCE ! JIM WISE 
TOLD ME ABOUT 
‘EM... 





; 











SURE I SELL 
“P-F” CANVAS 
SHOES. ALL THE 
ATHLETES GO 


HERE'S WHY "P-F" GIVES YOU MORE 
STAYING POWER: 






















1. THIS RIGID WEDGE KEEPS 
THE BONES OF THE FOOT 
IN THEIR NATURAL, 
NORMAL POSITION. 


2. THIS SPONGE RUBBER 
CUSHION ASSURES 
COMFORT FOR THE 
SENSITIVE AREA 
OF THE FOOT. 


“DpuF * 99 





MEANS POSTURE FOUNDATION...A PATENT@O 
FEATURE FOUND ONLY IN CANVAS SHOES 


MADE BY 
B.EGoodrich anp HOOD RUBBER CO. 


























e-. for winning speed 
---and tough-gut stamina 
have your tennis racket 
strung with... 































@ “Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 

to experts. Latest offi- 

cial rules of the game. 

Clip the coupon now. 

Send for your FREE 

copy today! 


Dunlop lire anc kuober Corp., Dept. 61 
S00 Fifth Ave.. New York City 18 


Please rush me thet FREE Dunlop tennis book: ‘’Stroking 
with Vincent Richards.”’ 
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POP VOCALS 


#++#+H# September Song (Musicraft). 
Sarah Vaughn with Teddy Wilson 
Quartet. AS nice a job on this song as 
we've heard. The backing, +3 Moon- 
light on the Ganges, with the Quartet 
alone has some good jazzy bass and 
piano. 

++ Me and the Blues and Ill 
Close My Eyes (Majestic). Mildred 
Bailey. Two slow blues by a gal who 
knows how to sing ’em. ' 

+ That's the Beginning of the End 
and Love Is a Random Thing (Signa- 
ture). Bobby Doyle with Ray Bloch’s 
Orch, Smooth, sweet, and run-of-the- 
mill. 

Sooner or Later and That's 
Good Enough for Me (Decca). Ger- 
trude Niesen. A bright new platter by 
the I-wanna-get-married-girl. 


SWING 


## Hora Staccato (Columbia). 
Benny Goodman. Try this one, B.G. 
fans! This sideful of Benny’s clarinet 
backed by the orch, shows why B.G. 
is one of the finest. The backing, Man 
Here Plays Fine Piano, spots Joe Bush- 
kin on piano and suffers only by com- 
parison and a weak vocal. 

* + Tom Foolery (Victor). Tommy 
Dorsey. T.D. and friends cut loose fit to 
blow the roof off. B-side is a re-issue of 
Snootie Little Cutie, complete with 


Sinatra, Connie Haines, and Pied 
Pipers — not at their best. 
FOLK MUSIC 


#+ Calypso, Vol. 2 (Disc). Mac- 
beth the Great, Lord Invader, and the 
Duke of Iron accompanied by Felix 
and his Internationals, The Big Three 
from Trinidad combine their talents in 
an album of those rhythmic tunes 
known as calypso. They sing: Donkey 
Want Water, Matilda, Sly Mongoose, 
Small Island, Out the Fire, and Dor- 
othy One Morning. Check your album 
before purchasing. Ours has very poor 
surfaces which makes those West In- 
dian accents hard to understand. 

#+# Calypso (Keynote). Sir Lance- 
lot with Ge-ald Clark’s Caribbean Sere- 
naders. Lancelot sings: Ugly Woman, 
Trinidad Is Changing, The Century of 
the Common Man, The Young Girls 
Today, Night in Central Park and S 
dal in the Family. While these selec- 
tions aren’t quite as interesting as those 


Shap pS 
OS Mats # 


HHGoed. ++ Best. 


in the Disc album described above, 
Keynote offers a nice clear recording 
job. 


CLASSICAL 


+#+# Beethoven’s Sonata in C 
Minor — “Pathetique” (Columbia). Ru- 
dolf Serkir, piano. This landmark in 
piano music shows how fully Beethoven 
comprehended the advantages of the 
piano over its sister instruments, the 
harpsichord and clavichord. Serkin is at 
his sensitive best. 

#+# Gruenberg Concerto for Violin 
and Orchestra (Victor). Jascha Heifetz 
with San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra conducted by Pierre Monteux. This 
concerto by a modern composer is a 
rather flashy piece that makes use of 
various modes of American music — 
jazz, blues, spirituals, and barn dances. 
It is interesting chiefly as another 
example of how our contemporary 
composers are going to our folk music 
for inspiration in their serious sym- 


phonic works. Heifetz, as usual, plays - 


a fancy fiddle, and the San Francisco 
Orchestra is in fine form. 

#+#+ Grieg’s Sonata in A Minor 
for "Cello and Piano. (Concert Hall). 
By Raya Garbousova and Artur Bal- 
sam, One of Concert Hall’s first “unlim- 


ited” editiong —we recommend it 
highly. 
HHFEHHHHHHHHHHHHFE 


A “Sharps & Flats 
Special” .. . Jazz 

HHH Ain't 
Misbehavin’ and 
Moppin’ and 
Boppin’ (Victor 
Hot Jazz Clas- 
sic). “Fats” Wal- 
ler and his rhy- 
thm.: Here’s your 
chance to get one of the immortal Wal- 
ler’s records without paying a “collect- 
or’s price.” Fats, with a group of side 
men (Benny Carter, Slim Moore, Gene 
Porter, Irving Ashby, Slam Stewart, 
and Zutty Singleton) recorded this dise 
for the film Stormy Weather befgre 
Fats died. The recording was cut out 
of the film. Until now, it’s been locked 
in the film sound vaults of 20th-Cen- 
tury Fox. It should be in every jazz cok 
lection. 
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Raise a Rackel! 


NE of my fans from Sioux Falls, 

South Dakota, wants to know what 
[have “against” tennis. “I think it’s tops 
in sports,” he says, “and please write 
more about it.” 

Now wait a minute, feller. You're 
wong when you sound off like that. 
Anytime you'd care to drop into my 
ofice (by parachute), I'll show you all 
the tennis stories I’ve written. 

I like tennis almost as much as I like 
my collection of Louis Armstrong rec- 
ords and my fountain pen that writes 
under malted milk. It’s a sport every 
high school boy and girl should be 
learning to play now. 

Don’t get mad, you football and 
basketball players. But how much foot- 
ball and basketball will you be playing 
15 years from now? Very little, chums. 
That’s when you'll wish you had 
learned sports like tennis and golf. 

Anyway here are the all-America 
high school] tennis ratings: 











Ralph R. Thompson™and American Lawn Tennis Assoc 


Hugh Stewart, top high school star. 


1. Hugh W. Stewart, South Pasadena 
H. S., California. 
2. Leonard L. Steiner, Brooklyn Tech 
H. S., New York City. 
. Dean Mathey, Deerfield Academy, 
Massachusetts. 
4. Sidney Schwartz, Erasmus 
H. S., New York City. 
5. Oliver Roddey, Episcopal H. S., 
. Alexandria, Virginia. 
6. Macdonald Mathey, Deerfield Acad- 
emy, Massachusetts. 


ao 


Hall 





7. G. Willam Turner, Palm H. &., 
Florida 


8. Diehl Mateer, Episcopal Academy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

9. Gilbert J. Shea, Los Angeles H. &., 
California. 

10. Malcolm Fox, Forest Park H. &., 
Maryland. 

What's California got that other states 
haven’t? Nearly all our tennis stars hail 
from the fatherland of oranges, movie 
actresses and Boris Karloff. 

Nos. 1 and 2-in the national men’s 
rankings are Jack Kramer and Ted 
Schroeder, both Californians. 

The junior champ (18 years and un- 
der) is Herbie Flam, of Beverley Hills 
— yup, California, And the high school 
champ is Hughie Stewart — ditto. 

The only male title-holder who 
doesn’t hail from California is Gil Bog- 
ley, boys’ champ (15 years and under), 
Gil’s from Landon School, Maryland. 

It’s the same old tune on the hair-pin 
side of the net. Nos. 1, 2 and 8 (Pauline 
Betz, Margaret Osborne and Isouise 
Brough) all call California “mammy.” 
Of the seven other ranking stars, five 
also come from the Golden State. 

In the girls’ division (18 years and 
under), Nos. 1 and 2 are Helen Pastall 
and Nancy Anne Chaffee, both from 
California — take it away! 

— HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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CHANGING COURTS - - - by Du Pont 










* Nylon strings resist moisture 

* Nylon strings do not fray 

* Nylon strings are strong and resilient 
* Nylon strings last longer 

* Nylon strings are moderately priced 


When you take to the court this sea- 
son, make sure your racket is strung with 
Du Pont nylon tennis strings. For no 
other string offers so many proven ad- 
vantages at such an economical price. 


Join the thousands of amateurs and 
professionals alike who already use nylon. 
Ask for it next time you get a new racket, 
& a restringing job. And remember —a 

e to nylon is a change forthe better! 
E.I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 





| Plastics Dept., Room 503, Arlington, N’ J. 


Players acclaimed the flannel-covered tennis ball, 
introduced in 1874. It replaced the crude, coverless 


India-rubber ball, brought new life to the| game. 


‘DU PONT NYLON 


TENNIS AND BABMINTOM STRINGS 


OU PUN) 
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America’ 
and most complete line of 
Modern GRADUATION NAME CARDS. 


pas Le kin “write today to 
ie 
PRINTORAFT, {425 &. Bim Bt, Beran: 





" $10.00 WORTH OF 
FUN — ONLY 10¢! 





. stamps’ worth to 50c and 
7 This amazi offer is ven for re to serious 
&@ customer, money 





Four varieties of Vatican City 
(world’s smallest country) including 
— of Pope Pius! Also stamps 
m Afghanistan, Cape Juby, Libia, 
Macao, Palestine, Syria, Liechten- 
stein, San Marino, and many other 
ree — 
48 different 
price over hat snty 160 to Ope 
proval applicants. Write teday! 


Methuen Stamp Service, Dept. 215, Lawrence, Mass. 
Scarce Airpost Stamp 


FREE (guaranteed genuine— 


Catalog Price SOc) and illustrated ‘Get Acquainted 
Folder’ listing other free stamps given with our valu- 








able publications. Write today—a postcard will do. 
HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bldg., Boston 17, Mass. 


POSITIVELY Greatest Offer - 
Seott’s International $6.00 Stamp Album— 
covering _—— ~ Bg contains 36,000 *nestrated, 
tive : Seott’s 1947 Standard $6.00 Cata- 
log ues “Phitately's Encyclopedia’’—Given to appli- 
eants for Foreign Approvals becoming customers. 
PLYMOUTH, Dept. A 24, Bell, California 























WEIRD LAND STAMPS AND MONEY 


Let includes Indo China Airmail gt captured aor 
planes by Japs), Genuine G and, Coast, 50- 
old Puerto Rico, Queensian 4. Senex.” “Eauatorial, 4 Af 

, Tanga Kenya, Tranvan Zealand, 
Australia, ~~ Oy issued, Philippines "ewoleano’” stamp, 
and genuine occupation bank note, etc. ALL ONLY 10¢ to 
approval applicants. 









































§. ©. HEREFORD, P. 0. Box 107-8, Northridge, Cal. 
INDIA 
to to approval applicants. 
BRANDWEIN N STAMP co., Box reek. 8 Bayonne, N. 4. 
ABSOLUTELY FREE 
including Dramatic Easter Rebel- 
lion Issue to Approval Applicants. 

GIANT pane ive & 29 others 
All genuine and different ONLY 5c to buyers of our 
JALMONT, BOX 162, Fitchburg, Mase. 

1/ DIFFERENT STAMPS 

3c to Approval Buyers. 
BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. K, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


2 5 DIFFERENT 3 
miums with pu C 
trish Commemorative Collection, 
RAYMAX, 129-A William Street, New York City 
bargain approvals. 
including Commemoratives, Charities, 
Airmail, Surcharges, Sets, etc. Only 
Piven! Solomon tsiands ‘‘Guadaicanai’'! 
U. S. Marines Stee licked Japs; 





nso "Senegal, Mukde: Dakar African 

e, Ship, Siberian, Bi-colors, 50 
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sppeovals = 3c aoe ROLAND 

275-3, MARBLE- 

EAD, Mass. 


STOP! LOOK! TREASURE PACKET 
Inini, Lasempours. ¢ Costa Rica (diamond stamp), San Ma- 
rino, Australi onduras, Map Stamp, % 4k. 
more fascinating 


Angola, Gwalior Guinea, etc. 
Stamps in our ree packet to © approval soptienmte sending 5c 


te cover malting os 
DEPENDENT STAMP MART 
842 Broadway Dept. S Everett (49), 








Mass. 
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By M. A. NEIMAN 
Stamp Editor 


A new five-cent air mail stamp 
(shown below) will be placed on sale 
at Washington, D. C. on March 26, the 
Post Office Department has announced. 

The stamp will be printed in red. 
The central design shows a‘DC-4 plane 
in flight. The stamp will be on sale at 
post offices throughout the country when 
the supply of the present five-cent air 
mail stamp has ended. 





Another stamp honoring the memory 
of a famous American will be placed on 
sale on April 10th. This stamp honors 
the late Joseph Pulitzer, an outstanding 
newspaper publisher who died in 1911. 

“In honoring Mr. Pulitzer,” says Post- 
master General Robert Hannegan, “we 
are giving recognition to one who 
helped make America great. He worked 
and fought for the things which he be- 
lieved were right and good for the peo- 


ple of his adopted land. Freedom of 


expression and freedom of thought 
were given new life by him. His con- 
tribution to America is a heritage of 
which we can be proud.” 

Mr. Pulitzer ‘Was born in Budapest, 
Hungary, in 1847. He came to the 
United States at the age of 17. His first 
work in New York was as a bootblack. 
He shined shoes at a stand on the very 
spot where, 25 years later, he built 
what was then the tallest building in 
the city —the Pulitzer Building, head- 
quarters of the two newspapers he 
owned. His first newspaper job was with 
the Westliche Post in St. Louis. He be- 
came a special correspondent for the 
New York Sun in Washington and Eu- 
rope. Later, he bought the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. In 1883, he bought the 
New York World, a morning newspaper. 
In 1887 he established the Evening 
World in New York City. 

Mr. Pulitzer left $2,500,000 to es- 
tablish the School of Journalism at Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. He 
also established. the Pulitzer Prizes for 
outstanding work in journalism and lit- 
erature. 


Jam Session 
(Concluded) 


character, and one who is likely to sue 
ceed in life and become a good citizen, 


Theresa Blackledge 
Rainey (Miss.) H, S. 


He is honest, dependable, courteous, 
and kind. He is never disobedient, im. 
pertinent, intolerant, or prejudiced. He 
sometimes comes to class unprepared, 
but he is industrious. In other words, he 
wants to learn, to improve himself, and 
to find out how to live with all kinds 
of people. 

J. Tainsh 
Lincoln H. S., Milwaukee, Wis. 


To friendliness, add a vivid imagina- 
tion, vivacity, and a sense of humor, 
Sift in a sense of cooperation coupled 
with one of responsibility, an equal mix- 
ture of study and play, and a hobby 
to ride occasionally. Mix with the above 
ability to think for himself and the cour- 


age to express his opinions without ’ 


exercising a monopoly. Mold together 
for several years and the composite is 
my ideal high schoo] student. 


Marion Treadwell 
Danbury (Conn.) H. S. 











For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN’S 


Tennis and Badminton gut strings. 


Available in q wide 
range of prices... . 
Ask for them on your 
next restringing job. 


Send for free booklet 

—"Badminton and Ten- 
nis Strokes” written by 
well known authorities. 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 
1100 W. 47th Place 
CHICAGO (9) ILLINOIS 
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Reasonable Request 


During one of his campaign tours, 
the late President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was accompanied by a certain 
newspaper reporter who was new to the 
important task and extremely proud 
of it. 

The presidential car was moving 
along at a rapid clip, with police offi- 
cers saluting along the line, when the 
reporter remarked: “Mr. President, do 
you think you should be riding so 
fast?” 

Mr. Roosevelt laughed and replied, 
“It’s all right — they know who I am.” 

“I know it,” the reporter agreed, “but 
do you mind slowing up a bit so they 


can see who’s with you?” 
Christian Science Monitor 


Some Tack 


A Senator making his usual airplane 
fight was about to sit down on his 
seat when he jumped up and remarked, 
“Ouch, who put that tack there?” 

“That was no tack,” replied the 
stewardess, “we're flying low and that 


was the Washington Monument.” 
Link 


Trying It on for Size 


Old Tom Moore had had a good week 
and thought he would buy his wife a 
present, so he picked up the table, 
carried it out of the house, put it on 
top of his head, and trotted off down 
the road with it. 

Old Bill Brown met him. “Allo, Tom, 
are you moving?” 

“No,” said Tom. “I'm going to buy 
the missus a tablecloth.” 

The Texas Outlook 

















This Week 
_ “Right now, Madam, I’m 
| too busy to guess whol” 


Phew! That's Different 


The young candidate for admission to 
the Navy was being given a test to de- 
termine his general education. One of 
the questions put to him was: “What 
kind of animals eat grass?” The young 
man fidgeted and looked out of the 
window, but apparently could think of 
no answer. 

“Come, come,” said the Admiral who 
was examining him, “surely you can 
answer a simple question like that: 
What kind of animals eat grass?” 

The boy brightened up. “Animals!”, 
he exclaimed, “I thought you said ad- 
mirals.” 

Volta Review 


Camaraderie 


When Dana Andrews was in New 
York for the premiere of Samuel Gold- 
wyn’s “The Best Years of Our Lives,” 
he was introduced to Andrei Gromyko, 
Russian ambassador to the United 
Nations Security Council. 

“Your face seems familiar,” the So- 
viet statesman remarked. “Haven't I 


_met you somewhere before?” 


Dana explained that he was a mo- 
tion picture actor and that probably 
Mr. Gromyko had seen him on the 
screen — perhaps in “Laura.” Gromyko 
shook his head. / 

“Canyon Passage”? No. 

“A Walk in the Sun?” No. 

“Purple Heart”? “Fallen Angel”? 
“State Fair’? No. No. No. 

Then Dana had an inspiration. “May- 
be you saw ‘North Star’,” he said. Im- 
mediately Gromyko’s face lit up with 
recognition. 

“Of course!” he exclaimed. “You 
were the brave Soviet airman who died 
to defend his country.-I am happy to 
meet you, comrade!” 

Samuel Goldwyn press release 


Smothered 


Heywood Broun, famous newspaper- 
man, was once introduced to a lecture 
audience by an old-fashioned local polli- 
tician who sang his praises in broken- 
down cliches for a full twenty minutes. 
Broun finally arose, smiled, and said, 
“Ladies and gentlemen, now I know 
how a pancake feels when they pour 
syrup on it.” , 
Bennet Cerf, Anything for a Laugh 


Roasty, Toasty and — Poetic 


Memory training by association be- 
came a fad in a certain school. “For in- 
stance,” the English teacher was ex- 
plaining, “if you want to remember the 
name of a poet, Bobbie Burns, you 
might conjure up in your eye a picture 
of a London policeman in flames. You 
see, ‘Bobbie Burns.’ ” 

“I see,” said one of the pupils, “but 
how is one to be sure that it doesn’t 
represent ‘Robert Browning?’ ” 
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"Do You Know? 
Without this slit your pen point won't 
write. The slit in the pen point carries 
ink from the feed-to the paper. It remains 
full at all times thus assuring a supply of 
ink at the point for instant writing. 















THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 


Esterbrook is the only fountain pen 
that offers you a personal choice of 
33 different renewable point styles 
so your pen can match your writing 
style exactly. Each of these points 
is made so accurately that points 
bearing the same number always 
write the same way. With this kind 
of accuracy, it’s easy to understand 
why Esterbrook is the choice of most 
people when they are buying a pen 
for their own use. 


NUMBERED 
POINT STYLES 
¢ 












TO SELECT OR 
RENEW HERE'S 
ALL YOU DO 


































Keds’ Scientific 
















blue with white trim. 





TAKE A TIP FROM CHAMPS! 
To knock a homer takes a 
swing right from the feet up, 

all toes gripping, working. 


Last al- 


lows room for free toe 
grip; the traction soles 
hold the ground so you 
can really go to bat. 


CROSS-COURT—Arch cushion oxford for 
tennis or all foot-work games. White, or 


















RUNNERS—Lace-to-toe for snug support 


k or brown with buff trim. 


HELP YOUR TEAM TO HIGHER SCORES! Just 
ask your coach how fast footwork can bring in 
the runs. To beat that ball down to first... to steal 
second ... Keds let you really run—help you 
give the game everything you've got! 


BEAT FATIGUE! 
No wonder Keds is the 
shoe of champions. 
Scientifically designed 
to support your arch 
and foot muscles so 
they don’t get tired. 9? 
You have the 
stamina you need 


to go on and win! 
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CLIMBERS—Arch Cushion shoes 
throughout your foot. Speed soles. Blue, with ground-hugging soles. 


Brown or black-with white trim. 
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| Re-education in Germany 





The Report of the United States Education Mission 


Teacher an abstract of the report 

of the United States Education Mis- 
gon to Japan was given. There follows 
a abstract of the report of the similar 
Educational Mission to Germany. It con- 
dsted of ten American educators under 
the chairmanship of Dr. George F. Zook, 
president of the American Council on 
Education, Experts in various fields of 
education were invited by the Depart- 
ment of State and the War Depart- 
ment to observe and evaluate the edu- 
cational program of the United States 
Military Government in Germany. 

During their one-month stay they 
traveled through the American Zone 
and were given full opportunity to 
visit schools and educational institutions 
and to discuss the most fundamental 
problems with American officials as 
well as with German educators, admin- 
istrators, and students. After conclud- 
ing their trip the members of the Mis- 
sion laid down their major impressions 
and findings in a report which repre- 
sents their views on problems basic to 
the progress of German reorientation 
and which contains a great number of 
specific recommendations, which are 
summarized below: 


i the March 10 issue of Scholastic 


Importance of Educational Program 


The United States should continue to 
encourage and use education in the 
widest sense to attain its major pur- 
pose in Germany, namely the develop- 
ment of a democratic and peaceful way 
of life. The re-education of the Ger- 
man people is an undertaking of the 
greatest magnitude. It can be success- 
ful only if the Germans draw upon their 
own resources and themselves exercise 
initiative. The occupying powers should 
continue to give them guidance, encour- 
agement, and material aid in this un- 
dertaking. The Mission believes that 
the United States must regard this re- 
sponsibility as a long-term task in view 
f the conditions prevailing in Ger- 
many. 

The Mission recognizes that re-educa- 
tion can be effective only in an economy 
which offers hope to the Germans that 
the present obstacles to material secur- 
ity will be overcome. It recognizes also 
that formal education is only one aspect 
of the total educational problem. In 
addition to the school, the home, the 
churches, youth organizations, and other 








institutions play an important part in 
loming attitudes and promoting ideals. 
_ The program of re-education is faced 


with the consequences of twelve years of 
Nazi rule and of total defeat. The va- 
garies of war’s destruction are especially 
apparent in the physical condition of 
the various educational institutions of 
the United States Zone. Even where 
school buildings have escaped fire and 
bomb, all too often they are still un- 
available for educational purposes be- 
cause of requisitioning. The shortage of 
coal] threatens the very possibility of 
keeping educational institutions open 
in really cold weather. The loss of books 
is incalculable. Lack of paper, though 
perhaps the most crucial, is but one ex- 
ample of an almost complete dearth 
of every possible teaching aid at every 
level. Moreover, the schools must ed- 
ucate their students, augmented by dis- 
placed persons, expellees and a back- 
log of war veterans, with a professional 
personnel inadequate in both quality 
and quantity. 


Elementary and Secondary Schools 


In view of the fact that class distinc- 
tions are still emphasized in the very 
organization of the school, elementary, 
secondary and vocational schools should 
be united to form a comprehensive 
school system for all children and youth 
below the university level. All second- 
ary schools should be tuition-free so 
that attendance will no longer be lim- 
ited to the privileged. In both the 
elementary and secondary schools there 
should be a common curriculum, with 
opportunities for increasing specializa- 
tion in the upper grades. 

The most important change needed in 
all German. schools is a change in the 
whole concept of the social sciences, 
which should contribute perhaps the 
major share to the development of dem- 
ocratic citizenship. School life in all 
its phases must be so organized as to 
provide experience in democratic liv- 
ing. The sharp shift in job opportuni- 
ties has intensified a need for vocational 
guidance as a regular service of the 
educational system. The usual school 
program should also be extended to 
make provision for the needs -of chil- 
dren under six, and of older children 
during out-of-school hours. School feed- 
ing and rest programs should also be 
in.luded as needed. 


Teacher Training 


Since denazification ia our zone was 
carried out with such initial severity 
that more than half of all teachers 
were removed, former teachers who are 


almost certain to be exonerated by the 








denazification tribunals should be re- 
employed on probationary status. The 
interest of women in teaching should 
be encouraged. The vital place of ele- 
mentary teachers in the educational 
system of Germany must be recognized 
by higher salaries and by the require- 
ment of a higher general standard of 
education. German universities should 
accept the responsibility for develop- 
ing better methods and practices in 
both the elementary and secondary 
schools and for the p.vfessional train- 
ing of secondary school teachers, re- 
search workers and administrative offi- 
cers. Special lecturers and consultants 
from the United States and other dem- 
ocratic countries Gould help to broaden 
the outlook of prospective teachers. Can- 
didates for teaching should also learn 
at first hand the spirit and attitude of 
democracy by observation of the schools 
established for the children of United 
States personnel in Germany, and when- 
ever possible, through study in demo- 
cratic countries. A comprehensive na- 
tional organization open to teachers of 
all levels and fields should he created 
and eventually establish international 
affiliations. 


Universities and Higher Education 


Young men and women having the 
initiative and energy to rebuild the uni- 
versities and adapt them more closely 
to the needs of present-day life in Ger- 
many should be given positions of re- 
sponsibility. Students should be drawn 
from all levels of society; financial as- 
sistance should be provided for those 
who have the ability but lack the means 
to study at a higher institution. 


Youth Activities 


The youth activities program which 
aims to provide for a constructive use 
of leisure time and training in democra- 
tic ways should be expanded. Volun- 
tary associations of young people should 
assume a larger degree of self-direc- 
tion and enrich their programs, which 
should include political education of a 
nonpartisan and realistic character. 
There should be provision for coopera- 
tion among the various groups through 
cultural and recreational programs and 
in community-wide committees. Youth 
committees should stimulate the forma- 
tion of new groups, secure all available 
resources, and develop vigorous pro- 
grams of leadership training. 


Adult Education 


Adult education prog:ams should 
place greater emphasis upon current 
economic and social problems in na- 
tional and international affairs, and the 
discussion method should be given a 
much more important role. Adminis- 

































